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Home Planting 


We have a large stock of hardy New Eng- 
land grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses 
and perennials from which to select plants 
that will fill your requirements. If you are 
looking for well grown plants, dug and 
shipped properly, we know that we can serve 
you to your satisfaction. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 





Kurume Azaleas 


A lovely race of Azaleas remarkable for lustre 
and brilliancy of colors, and blooming so profusely 
as to hide the foliage; they are the showiest of 
Hicks’ new and rare plants. 

At the request of E. H. Wilson, two Japanese 
specialists in Kurume Azaleas selected these six 
varieties as the best of this new race: 


Azuma-kagami 
Deep pink, hose-in-hose. 
Kirin 
Deep rose, shading silvery 
rose. 





Special Offer 


Well grown plants 
6 to 8 inches high in 
34-inch pots. 


as agen a $50 for 100 plants 
. ; f. o. b. Westbury 
prone! 7 , Not less than 50 
Vermillion, hose-in-hose. plants of one variety 
Kureno-yuk) sold at this greatly 
White, hose-in-hose. a . segs 
Takasago order. 








Pure pink, hose-in-hose. 





We imported them direct from Japan the home of.the 
Kurume Azaleas, and have propagated them in quantity. 
They are true to name. 








Hicks Nurseries 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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FARQUHAR’S SUPERB PANSIES 
FORGET-ME-NOTS AND 
DAISIES 


Pansy, Farquhar’s Finest Show, Mixed. A blend of the 
most beautifully colored and largest flowering sorts 
from the worlds’ leading Pansy Specialists. 1% oz, 
$3.50; 4% oz., $2.00; large pkt., 50 cts.; second size okt, 
25 cts. 


Forget-me-not (Myosotis) Alpestris Victoria. The strain 
we offer of this splendid variety is the finest procurable, 
producing dwarf compact plants fairly smothered with 
bright blue flowers. % oz., $1.25; ¥% 0z., 75 cts.; pkt,, 
15 cts. 


Daisy (Bellis Perennis). The English Double Daisies are 
invaluable for early blooming in masses or planted in 
combination with other Spring-flowering plants and 
bulbs. 

Farquhar’s Giant Double Pink. A mammoth strain 
producing flowers double the size of the ordinary, 
¥g-oz., $1.50; pkt., 25 cts. 


Farquhar’s Giant Double White. Pure white form of 
the above. % oz., $1.50; pkt., 25 cts. 

Farquhar’s Giant Quilled Red. A distinct and very 
beautiful variety. Pkt., 25 cts. 


Send for our Special Midsummer Bulletin containing a 
complete list of hardy Perennial Flower Seeds, Pot- 
grown Strawberries, Forcing Bulbs, etc., mailed free on 
request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston 


























Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowen 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 244 feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2%4 feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into Americal 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im 
portance. 


Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN'S 


[Prec am Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 


Rose Society Pilgrimage 


On Wednesday, June 18, the Amer- 
jean Rose Society added another out- 
standing event to its calendar of 
golden days. After weeks of dubious 
and drenching weather, the sky 
cleared for a gala day in a glorious 
garden. Mrs. Pratt of Glen Cove, 
long Island was the hostess. It was 
dificult to imagine a more delightful 
setting in which an enthusiastic group 
of rose lovers might meet. A feature 
of the happily arranged plantings sur- 
rounding the large pool directly in 
front of the residence was the Agalia 
Rose, as it dipped down and reached 
its arms out over the edges of the 
pool. It was never seen to better 
effect. Jersey Beauty and Evangeline 
with splendid foliage shone out big- 
ger than the biggest ox-eyed daisies, 
but the greatest glory of the garden 
was revealed in a notable landscape 
with a lovely pine grove in the dis- 
tance. 

There was a veritable feast of 
Roses from the magnificent Konigin 
Carola to the blooming Radiance trio, 
which now includes Mrs. Charles Bell 
tomake it complete. Then in another 
garden were some fifty varieties be- 
ing tested and outstanding among 
which were: Queen Mary (a magni- 
fied Baby Doll) Padre, (coral red) 
Etoile de Holland (deep crimson) 
Samny Jersey (chamoise yellow), 
Christine Eldorado, Constance Casson, 
Noblesse and others. 





london Rose Show 


The most conspicuous Rose at the 
Teeent show in London, (Eng.) staged 
by the National Rose Society was 
America, originated by E. G. Hill, of 

ond, Ind. This Rose was dis- 
Dlayed very beautifully and was 
Spoken of generally as a great Ameri- 
“a introduction which is to revolu- 
ionize the propagation of pink Roses. 

: bia was also shown in excellent 
tondition. A. J. & C. Allen, of Nor- 
wich, showed a new dwarf Polyantha 


called La Reine Elizabeth for the first 
time. This is a brilliant scarlet Rose 
and holds its color well. 

George Prince of Oxford showed a 
perpetual flowering climber, Alice 
Chandler, not yet in commerce. Padre, 
a late red Rose with pointed buds, 
originated by Benj. R. Cant, and 
shown by him, was much admired. 
The originator of Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber showed an improvement on 
his hybrid Wichuriana variety which 
he ealls. Royal Searlet. Of ten table 
decoration entries nine were made up 
of Mme. Butterfly, the American Rose 
originated in 1920. 





Unique Tulip Blooms 


Mr. Frank H. Chase, of Hingham, 
Mass., reports some very unusual 
Tulips growing in his garden this sea- 
son. There were three stalks of Dar- 





wins each of which bore four blooms. 
There were fifteen stalks which had 
two or three blooms. The variety in 
each case was a very dark or a pink 
Darwin. These multiflowering Tulips 
appeared in a bed which was planted 
in 1922. A few showing the peculiar- 
ity mentioned bloomed last year, but 
many more came into flower this sea- 
son and attracted much attention. 





Auburn Rose Society 


At the annual meeting of the Au- 
burn, N. Y., Rose and Floral Society 
held recently the following officers were 
elected : 

Honorary president, David M. Dun- 
ning; active president, Samuel E. 
Hillger; first vice president, Mrs. 
Charles W. Ross; second vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. D. Edwin French; treasurer, 
Charles A. Cannon; secretary, Charles 
G. Adams; trustees, Mrs. George C. 
Pearson and Seymour B. Wheeler. 


THE NEW ROSE AMERICA IS WINNING HIGH PRAISE IN ENGLAND 
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BOSTON FLOWER SHOW 


One of the Most Comprehensive Displays of Peonies 
Ever Seen in America 


Boston has just seen the largest, 
the most comprehensive and the most 
artistically arranged Peony show ever 
held in the East and one of the finest 
ever set up in America. It was held 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in Horticultural Hall and 
closed Sunday night, after being open 
for three days. In many ways the 
show was different than the one held 
by the American Peony society at 
Des Moines, Iowa, the week before, 
although only one exhibitor outside 
of New England was represented. 
There were fewer flowers of huge size 
than at the western show, but the 
quality was distinctly superior. In- 
deed, quality was an outstanding fea- 
ture of this exhibition, the fineness 
of texture, the sheen of petal and the 
strength of stem being remarkable. 

It is the consistent endeavor of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


to set up its shows in such a manner 
as to produce a garden effect. One 
must admit that shows arranged in 
this way are not so easy to judge as 
those in which the flowers are dis- 
played on tables, row upon row, but 
the natural beauty of the blooms is en- 
haneed to a surprising degree by the 
group plan and the result so far as 
the general public is concerned is in- 
comparably better. Emphasis is be- 
ing placed upon this aspect of the 
show because of the belief that other 
organizations, as well as flower show 
committees, will be able to profit by 
the lessons which have been learned. 

This show, which was the last of 
the Spring exhibitions, also included 
Roses, Sweet Peas, Perennials, fruits 
and vegetables. Some excellent Roses 
were brought in, although the grow- 
ers were handicapped by the late 
season. Sweet Peas were few but 
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Allan Jenkins set up a very artistic 
group of 150 square feet for My 
Homer Gage of Shrewsbury, which 
won a silver cup offered by Presiden 
Albert C. Burrage. 

Peonies dominated the exhibition, 
however, occupying all of the lectuy 
hall and most of the main hall. Th 
great display of the Cherry Hill Ny. 
series,,.West Newbury, entirely: fille 
one of the three sections into which 
the main hall is divided. A greg 
mound of pink Peonies arranged with 
Italian water jars and other om. 
ments occupied the center, standing 
out in bold relief. One corner was 
banked with red Peonies in variety 
Cherry Hill predominating, while gp. 
other corner was filled high with 
white kinds. The wall space at the 
rear was massed with Peonies in pink 
tints against tall evergreen tree, 
This great group, which won the first 
prize, was set up under the direction 
of James Wheeler of Natick, who js 
an artist in the arrangement of sud 
compositions. 

Mr. Thomas F.. Donahue of Newton 
Lower Falls occupied almost as larg 


PEONY GROUP WHICH WON FIRST PRIZE AT THE BOSTON SHOW 
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a space and also used evergreen trees 
ssa background for Peonies in large 
variety and of splendid quality. 

The lecture hall contained three 
groups arranged for effect in com- 
petition for the President’s $100 sil- 
yer cup, and here again the Cherry 
fill Nurseries put up the winning 
display with great hanging baskets 
suspen nded from tripods and filled 
with choice flowers. Two other excel- 
jt groups, set up by Mr. Donahue 
and Mr. Jenkins, were placed side by 
side within a double U formed by 
iables containing Peonies in classes. 
A feature here was a large display of 
glendid seedlings brought on by 
Prof. A. P. Saunders of Clinton, N. J. 
Prof. Saunders is very slow to put 
into commerce any new varieties not 
obviously superior to those now being 
planted, but some of his seedlings are 
tien very promising. Messrs. Shaylor and 
Allison of Auburndale also exhibited 
sedlings and new named varieties of 
great beauty. Mrs. Shaylor-Force was 
pronounced by experts the best white 
Peony in the show. 

The second prize for the most 
wmprehensive display of Peonies 

m to Anton Bulk of Middletown, 

)a decided honor for a grower 
is been in this country only two 
‘His display centered around 
"Wilhelmina, a variety which 
@ much discussion, everyone 
ing its great beauty, although 
Hgeneral impression was that it 
semibled Sarah Bernhardt closely. 

TWO mammoth displays set up by 
eorge N. Smith of Wellesley Hills 

d attractively arranged in tiers 
re much commented on because of 
spent variety and outstanding 
. Mr. Smith has learned the 
f showing a lot of flowers in such 
ay that all of them can be seen. 
fr. bur Fewkes of Newton dis- 
| Some excellent, seedlings, a 
fof singles and many of the 
| varieties grown to perfec- 
- particularly conspicuous 
m his display was a specimen 
y C. Avery, a flushed white 
fone of A. E. Brand’s best 
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marles R. Dewey of Gardner 
excellent collection with 
f s of Le Cygne and Rheine 
‘that have seldom been sur- 
f. C. Thurlow and Sons’ Ed- 
caught the public fancy. 
er is clear rose and very 

- The Thurlows’ Peonies 
ay, y, James R. Mann and Pride 
e E flesh pink were excep- 

‘g00d. The deep red Cherry 
it is also shown in fine form. 
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HORTICULTURE 


GROWING THE PEONY 


How to Raise the Different Types from Seed 
By-PROF. ©. 8S“SARGENT 


One of the most interesting features of the recent great flower show at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, was a lecture by Prof. A. P. Saunders of Clinton, 
N. Y. on the growing of the Peony. A brief abstract of this lecture is given 
below. The lecture will be printed in full in the next year book of the Massa- 


chusetts Horticultural Society. 


How far back does the Peony go? 
Let us trace its history. In the hall is 
a magnificent display of Peonies. 
Where did most of them come from? 
Some varieties were originated by 
American growers. Anyone who grows 
Peonies from seed knows that seedlings 
all come different. We throw away 999 
out of 1000, but the thousandth is a 
beautiful new form. 

Long before Americans began the 
work, the French were raising seedlings 
and selecting the best. Where did the 
French get their Peonies? In 1805-6 
they were first brought over from 
China and introduced to European gar- 
dens, and enthusiasts there immediately 
started to raise seedlings and to im- 
prove upon the varieties which had 
come over from China. In France and 
Belgium enthusiasm spread to England 
and crossing began there, and in 
America later on the same process was 
taken up. 

Boston has the credit of being the 
center at which the whole Peony ecul- 
ture in America started. Its serious 
performance began here through John 
Richardson, who lived in Dorchester. 
If you are interested in knowing the 
particular varieties of Richardson’s 
which I have in mind when I speak so 
highly of him, I would mention to you 
before any others Walter Faxon, Mil- 
ton Hill and Grandiflora, and then 
stop. A man who has made three 
Peonies as good as those may very well 
rest on his laurels. Walter Faxon I 
mention first of all for this reason. 
It has always been easy to grow beau- 
tiful white Peonies—Peonies that are 
white or pale flesh colored. In modern 
times we get such things as this—very 
pretty flesh colored things,—hundreds 
of them. Once in a long while we get 
something exceptional—we get dark 
reds, mahogany reds, magentas. In the 
full pinks, darker than this but some- 
what in the color of this we have very 
little among the double Peonies that 
is satisfactory. The full pink Peonies 
are apt to run too much into purplish 
reds, into disagreeable purples, into 
muddy and disgusting magentas, and 


those things have short shift in my 
patch and equally short shift in the 
patches of others who raise Peonies. If 
I buy Peonies and find that they have 
this color, they also go into the large 
dump which I keep for the Ishmaels. 

Another great group of Peonies are 
those called Tree Peonies. They grow 
three feet high with me, but in Eng- 
land they grow six or eight feet high. 
Tree Peonies, P. moutan or arborea, 
make permanent woody growth above 
ground, and form flower buds for next 
year in the apex of next year’s leaves. 
These are forming now to make new 
branches next year and next year’s 
flowers. This plant has been cultivated 
by the Chinese for many centuries, and 
is one of their favorite plants. 

With the herbaceous type you order 
roots or sow seeds and put them in the 
ground, and you need give them 
searcely a thought for fifteen or twenty 
years. But with the Tree Peonies you 
must think of them day and night, be- 
cause they are liable to attacks of all 
sorts of maladies, and particularly to 
one which I eall sudden death. The 
Tree Peony has a particularly annoy- 
ing trick of coming into full bud, half 
a dozen or a dozen plump buds. 

The European growers, have grafted 
the Tree Peonies onto the roots of the 
herbaceous Peonies,— very well in 
some varieties and very poorly in 
others. Some bloom very luxuriantly. 
Others do not bloom. 

In the old days before the existence 
of Quarantine 37, all we needed to do 
was write an order to France or Eng- 
land and get them. Or order from our 
own nurseryman who in turn sent the 
order abroad. Under present restric- 
tions no Peonies can be received from 
abroad, and there are none for sale in 
America. I know of, I think, only one 
place in America where Tree Peonies 
are offered for sale. Mr. Farr, of 
Wyomissing, has some plants, not 
many. What are we going to do about 
it? You say, ‘‘ Why does this man tell 
us about Tree Peonies and say they 
are so beautiful and then say we can’t 
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get them?’’ I can tell you. It’s a long 
process, requiring determination and 


devotion, but the only sound method 
is to grow them yourself from seed. 
There will be no trouble from grafts 
or shoots from the stock if you have 
peony seedlings. They are your own 
and they are permanent, very healthy, 
and will bloom regularly. 

I used to be asked: “Yes, but what 
guarantee have you that your seedlings 
will be of sufficiently good quality to 
be satisfactory?” I must wait for that 
until they bloom. I have from fifty to 
sixty in full bloom this year, some with 
fifteen or eighteen flowers apiece. They 
are as good on the average as stock we 
used to buy, either in Japan or Europe. 

I suppose you have some curiosity as 
to where you can get your seed. There 
is no seed to be had, either. Neither 
plants nor seed. I can suggest only one 
thing. That is that you ask me for it. I 
have 100 Tree Peony plants that 
bloomed for me. Most will set seed, 
and I shall probably have 500 seeds. 
Those who want to try a few need only 
give me your names. In the autumn I 
will send you small packages of seeds, 
according to the size of the crop and 
the number of requests. 

There are two more groups that I 
should like to speak to you about 
though very briefly. Both species 
which I have spoken of are Chinese 
plants. Now there is a species native 
to Europe, P. officinalis. It is exceed- 
ingly common in New York, but is 
not quite so widely disseminated in 
Massachusetts, but is a very pretty 
plant. That group, the Officinalis 
group, also blooms earlier than these, 
and normally they are all over before 
the Chinese group begins. 

I am trying to answer the reproach 
that is cast upon the Peony very often, 
that it has too short a season. Well, 
the Chinese Peony has a short season. 
It has a season of about three weeks, 
and we see no way of extending that 
season except by cold storage, which 
prolongs it into midsummer, but that is 
of no use to the grower, but only to the 
cut flower man. The way to extend the 
Peony season is by using first of all in 
the Chinese Peonies themselves both 
the very early varieties and the very 
late varieties and then taking on the 
Tree Peonies and the Officinalis varie- 
ties with those, and then another group 
still, which comes before the Tree 
Peonies, and then you will be able to 
get a Peony season about six weeks 
long every year. 

There is a new group which has just 
come into our gardens in recent years, 
which is exceedingly precious. There 
are but few varieties, but these are of 
the highest beauty. It is a species of 
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Peony discovered in the Caucasus, 
called P. Wittmanniana. That species 
has been used as the pollen parent by 
the great hybridizer Lemoine in Nancy. 
He has taken pollen from Wittman- 
niana, crossing that very early species 
with later flowering sorts, and has pro- 
duced a race of hybrids very much like 
the male parent,—very early flowers, 
foliage of the male parent, but the 
species Wittmanniana is white and 
the crossing with the Chinese blood 
has given us progeny which vary in 
color. 

There is a curious story in connec- 
tion with this group. In 1882 a famous 
French priest traveling in southwest- 
ern China discovered a plant in seed 
which looked as though it had some- 
thing of the character of the Peony 
plant. He sent seeds home to Paris 
where they were planted. It grew to be 
a Peony sure enough, and was found 
to be a bright yellow flowered Peony. 
This was named Lutea; it was two 
inches across and as bright yellow as 
a butter cup, with delicious fragrance 
more like a Lily,—excessively sweet 
and very agreeable. Now Lutea is a 
shrubby Peony, like the Chinese Tree 
Peonies, and Lemoine made crosses 
between Lutea and Tree Peonies, and 
has introduced into commerce some 
two or three varieties which are large 
double’ yellow Peonies,—big as this 
and bright yellow, magnificent and 
extraordinary looking things. You 
would say somebody had dyed it. They 
don’t need to, because they come that 
way naturally. In Paris dyed flowers 
are offered in commerce. There are 
gorgeous orange colored Peonies in 
French flower shops, and orange Roses 
in abundance all the year round. 

This cross of the Peony Lutea with 
the Chinese Tree Peony is a cross easily 
made, and you are likely to get occa- 
sionally a well developed seed. When 
I first began to make that cross I was 
more than delighted. I crossed from 
the Chinese Peony onto the lutea plant, 
and the pods grew bigger and bigger. 
Evidently they were filled with seed. 
I said, “I have got it this time.” When 
autumn came I planted them in the soil. 
The next year I made more crosses. 
The second spring there was nothing, 
nor the following spring. One autumn 
when I had one of these big seeds in 
my hand it burst, and there was noth- 
ing in it. The problem which has al- 
ways interested me is what is the 
nature of that act of fertilization, be- 
cause a Peony plant that is unfertilized 
does not develop seed pods, but these 
pods grow all summer and are filled 
with enormous glistening black seeds, 
and those seeds are nothing but a cover- 
ing. They have no contents. I should 


like to know what the process j, 
which leads to the development ¢ 
everything except the individual 
the appurtenances but not the perm, 

You may decide that you would jij 
to cross a Japanese Peony—one of th 
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Japanese type onto one of these fom pe 
that are what we should call displ: 
double. Well the stamens have all beg kept 
transformed into broad clear colony bloom 
petals. There are no stamens here, anj 
we can’t make the cross without polla Cl 
Here’s a trick. You will notice thy 
these long transformed stamens aim Ma 
still swelled and yellowish at the edga i plant 
and if you take a knife and just i them 
along that little yellow swelling yj this 
will get a little pollen on the kif im and i 
This never becomes available to tim fowel 
plant because the petals never buy jm wive 
but it still carries a little bit of fruitiif who | 
pollen. This is the way we get thie plants 
pollen out of the Japanese varietigfm them 
for purposes of hybridization. result 
ing 0 
PRUNING SHRUBS few iI 
down 
Most of the spring flowering shri their 
have now lost their flowers and ai Thi 
be pruned safely. It is best to di cessfu 
whatever pruning is necessary imm™ plants 
diately after the blooming season, sf impor 
most of these shrubs start in a fe that z 
weeks to make their buds for neti be lef 
year, so that late pruning is certan—i% work | 
to result in considerable loss. Thi after 
proper way to prune these shrubs ii groun 
to cut out the very old and the wei by me 
wood close to the ground so that i have 1 
place is made for the new growth & the fk 
Forsythias need especially hang the Ds 




























cutting, many of the heavier stalls flower, 
being removed. It is on the newegm bloom: 
branches that the best flowers com test o! 

Some cutting back of long al 
straggling branches on all shrubs ea ( 
be made to keep the plants symmett 












eal, but any such light trimmings This 
only a temporary expedient. double 
: of flov 
TRANSPLANTING PYRETHRUE . : 
OO § 

Pyrethrums or Painted Daisié one 
seem to have a somewhat differal very w 
habit of growth from most of the POR vellow 
ennials. Experience has shown WES stay ¢ 
the results are not satisfactory easily. 
they are divided or transplanted HRD he soy 
in the Fall. Such work can be %% pared 
very early in the Spring, but the sp 


then the plants do not respond 8% made 
well as when they are handled it ™% plant 
Summer. There is no better time "I clothe . 
working with Pyrethrums than 9% used y, 
August. As a matter of fact, howe} garden 
Pyrethrums’ can be transplanted 4% Clemat 
any time in summer, even whet! 

are in bloom, if a generous “Be cach 
earth is taken with the roots. 4 
does not mean, of course, that 
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an be packed and shipped but only 
that they can be moved about in the 
jome garden or from one neighboring 

en to another. Plenty of water 
must be used and the soil should be 
tamped firmly around +the plants. 






display in June, but if the flowers are 
removed, they will continue to 
bloom for a long season. 











QUTTING BACK DAHLIAS 


Many Dahlia growers trim their 
ts to one or two stalks and fasten 
them to stakes. A garden arranged in 
this manner looks very neat and trim, 
nd is certain to produce very fine 
fowers. Nevertheless the work in- 
volved is considerable, and amateurs 
gho cannot conveniently stake their 
plants may find it advisable to dwarf 
thm as much as possible. Such a 
result ean be brought about by pinch- 
ing out the centers when they are a 
few inches high, or by trimming them 
down to ten inches, regardless of 
their height. 

This practice can be adopted suc- 
cessfully and without injury to the 
imm™& plants before the 10th of July. It is 
0, sl important, however, in every case 
a fom that at least two full sets of leaves 
r neil be left, and it is well also to do the 
ertunf work of cutting back the plants only 
after a heavy shower or after the 
ground has been thoroughly soaked 
by means of the hose. The plan will 
have the natural result of. retarding 
the flowering of the plants, but as 
the Dahlia is naturally a cool weather 
flower, it makes the best show of its 
blooms late in August and for the 
rest of the autumn. 


















CLEMATIS TANGUTICA 


This handsome Clematis has a 
double season. It makes a fine display 
of flowers in the spring and then in 
the autumn produces great numbers 
of silky seed heads which are dis- 
tinetly ornamental. The flowers are a 
very unusual and very rich shade of 
Yellow, each being borne on a slender 
stalk five inches long. The plants are 
easily grown from seed, which should 

sown in a coldframe or in a pre- 
pared seed bed as early as possible in 
the spring. Only moderate growth is 
made the first year, but after that the 

grows vigorously and will soon 

dothe a trellis. In England it is being 

wed very satisfactorily in large rock 

8. A good specimen of this 

is to be found in the Arnold 

tum where it grows freely 

each year and produces . seeds. 

ee tangutica was introduced 
St. Petersburg in 1898. 


—erhae“ace ee 
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SHRUBS 


The Chinese Dogwood 


It is doubtful if a more beautiful 
shrub than Cornus kousa chinensis 
has ever been introduced to these 
shores from China. This tree, which 
has just finished flowering in the 
Arnold Arboretum, has amazed and 
delighted everyone who has seen it. 
Grown from seeds brought back from 
China by Mr. E. H. Wilson, and 
planted by Mr. Wilson himself. six- 
teen years ago, the tree is now about 
20 feet tall and has developed a par- 
ticularly handsome vase form. C. 
kousa, the Japanese Dogwood blooms 
at about the same time, both coming 
several weeks after the American 
species, Cornus florida, and being very 
similar in habit. Both have flowers 
which are free from the brownish 
tinge to be seen on most blooms of 
the American Dogwood, and both 
earry their flowers and leaves at the 
same time. But the flowers of the 
Chinese tree have larger bracts than 
those of the Japanese species, while 
the whole appearance of the tree is 
more elegant. 

Cornus kousa is now being dis- 
tributed by a number of nurserymen 
and doubtless will have to be planted 
until the Chinese variety becomes 
more widely distributed. Either is 
more desirable for garden use, in New 
England at least, than Cornus florida. 
Although the eastern and western 
forms of these trees have much the 
same general appearance and flowers 
of the same shape, there are several 
distinct differences. The leaves of the 
American tree are folded inside the 
flowers, the latter opening first, and 
thus becoming easily touched by early 
frost. In the case of the Chinese and 
Japanese species, the flowers are pro- 





duced inside the leaves, so that they 


are protected until the season is well 
advanced. When the flowers open 
they have the leaves as a background, 
instead of standing on naked 
branches as in the case of Cornus 
florida. 





Tall Growing Honeysuckles 


Lonicera Maackii, a native of 
Northeastern Asia has bloomed very 
freely this season, and again demon- 
strated its value as a garden shrub 
when a bush of large size is desired. 
This Honeysuckle becomes in time 
almost a tree and makes a beautiful 
sight when covered with its large 
white flowers which open early in 
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June. In the fall it carries a crop of 
brilliant red fruits, which contrast 
delightfully with the green foliage. 
Altogether this is a particularly good 
shrub for both spring and fall garden 
decoration. 

Another Asiatic Honeysuckle, Lon- 
icera Morrowii of the Amour region 
in eastern Siberia, is a plant of great 
decorative value if sufficient space for 
its development can be provided for 
it. It has gray-green foliage, compar- 
atively large yellowish flowers and 
bright red fruits. It is largely planted 
in the Boston Parks and in Franklin 
Park there are specimens which are 
twenty feet across and probably ten 
or twelve feet high. Like other Bush 
Honeysuckles, L. Morrowii hybridizes 
easily with other species, and most of 
the plants raised from seeds now sold 
by American nurserymen under this 
name are hybrids of this species with 
L. tatarica and are erect-growing 
plants of little value for those who 
want plants with the peculiar habit 
of L. Morrowii. 





Syringa Villosa 


Syringa villosa has again this year 
proved its value as a late flowering 
shrub. This Lilac has been in cultiva- 
tion for many years, and there is no 
good reason why it should not be 
much more often seen in private gar- 
dens. Many of the earlier Lilacs have 
almost lost their blooms when §. vil- 
losa begins to flower, and as it re- 
mains in good condition for ten days 
or two weeks, it is a most desirable 
addition to any list of Lilaes. Besides 
its late flowering habit, this Lilac has 
the advantage of making a particu- 
larly attractive round topped bush, 
growing in time from ten to twelve 
feet tall, and being about as broad. 
The flowers, which are borne in elus- 
ters, are flesh colored, and are pro- 
duced freely every year. The only 
drawback to this Lilac, and one which 
is not serious, is the fact that the 
flowers have rather an unpleasant 
odor, suggesting Privet. 





THE ANNUAL SCABIOSA 


In country districts the annual 
Seabiosa is commonly known as the 
Pin Cushion Flower because of its 
curious rounded head. It lacks the 
aristocratic appearance of the per- 
ennial Scabiosa, but is fragrant and 
the flowers keep a remarkably long 
while when cut. Mixed seeds are com- 
monly purchased, but it is possible to 
obtain seed in separate colors so as to 
have groups of one kind, ranging from 
white, through pink, crimson and 
lavender, to deep purple. 
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ORCHID VISITS 


Cards are being mailed to the mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society reading as follows: 

Inasmuch as I have a large and 
varied collection of orchid plants 
which has received special recognition 
at various times from the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, it seems 
to me only right that I should offer to 
all the members of the Society an op- 
portunity of seeing these plants as 
they are grown at some time when 
they can be examined more leisurely 
than at exhibitions. 

I therefore extend a cordial invita- 
tion to each member of the Society 
to visit, with friends, upon showing 
this card, my greenhouses at ‘‘ Orchid- 
vale’’, Hart Street, Beverly Farms, 
from 4 to 6 o’clock any afternoon of 
the year except legal holidays. 

Albert C. Burrage, President, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
June 16, 1924. 


RHODE ISLAND JUNE SHOW 
CANCELLED 


Owing to the disagreement among 
the members of the Rhode Island 
State Senate, which has prevented 
any business being done for several 
weeks, the Rhode Island Horticultural 
Society found itself without funds 
for the purpose of paying the pre- 
miums and defraying expenses of the 
flower show which was scheduled for 
June 20. For that reason, the show 
had to be cancelled, although the 
schedules had been distributed and 
entries were being received. It is 
probable that an enlarged show will 
be put on in September at the time of 
the state fair. 




















ANOTHER POSTPONEMENT 


It is announced by the American 
Gladiolus society that the Exhibition 
scheduled to begin August 8 at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City, has been post- 
poned until August 22, 23 and 24, be- 
cause » f the backward season. 





| QUESTIONS 


So) mem em oa %% 





Fighting Rose Bugs 


Both my Peonies and my Roses are being 
ruined by Rose bugs. Is there any remedy 
for them? 

Rose bugs or Rose chaffers are 
proving a great pest this year. Spe- 
cial sprays to kill these pests have 
been advertised, but have not appar- 
ently been very efficient in the case 
of bad infestations. Some garden 
makers report that they are getting 
very good results with Wilson’s OK 
Plant Spray. Hand picking is prac- 
ticed by most Rosarians. Spraying 
with arsenate of lead helps to some 
extent, but spoils the appearance of 
the plants. It must be remembered 
that Rose bugs breed in the ground 
where weeds abound and that Golden 
Rod is a host plant for them. If the 
Golden Rod and all weeds are re- 
moved, there will be less trouble each 
year with these pests. 





Quick Growing Shrubs 


Please give me a list of shrubs that grow 
very rapidly in order to produce a quick effect 
around a new house. 


Prof. A. D. Taylor in his book, 
‘‘The Complete Garden’’ gives just 
such a list, and we think that his 
recommendations cannot be improved 
upon. They are as follows: 

Cornus alba sibirica (Siberian Dog- 
wood). 

Cornus stolonifera (Red Osier Cor- 
nel). 

Deutzia crenata Pride of Rochester 
(Large-flowered Deutzia). 

Diervilla florida (Rose-colored Wei- 
gela). 

Ligustrum amurense (Amoor River 
Privet). 

Lonicera, in variety (Bush Honey- 
suckle). 

Philadelphus grandiflorus (Large- 
flowered Mock Orange). 

Physocarpus opulifolius (Ninebark). 

Sambucus canadensis (American 


Elder). 





Ants in the Garden 


Please tell me how to get rid of ants which 
are tunneling all through my flower garden. 


Many complaints about ants in the 
garden are being made this year. Un- 
questionably the easiest way to 
exterminate the pests is to use bi- 
sulphate of carbon, which may be ob- 
tained in the form of a liquid or in 
erystals. The nests of the ants can 
readily be located by tracing the 
traveling hordes to the opening in 
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the ground from which they emerge 

Then a crowbar or a sharp pointa 
stick should be used to punch a hok 
in the nests. A few crystals or, 
tablespoonfal of the chemical may 
dropped into the hole and the ope. 
ing then covered with a blanket or, 
piece of canvas, which will preyey 
the escape of the fumes. These fume 
quickly spread through the galleria 
and kill all the ants. The fact my 
be borne in mind, however, that }j. 
sulphide of carbon is inflammable ani 


that it should not be exposed to, 
flame or opened in the house. 

It is said that the water in whid 
potatoes have been boiled will & 
stroy ants if poured into their hole 
and the nicotine preparations nse 
for destroying plant lice are foui 
very disagreeable by the ants. Ken. 
sene poured into the holes is anothe 
remedy which some of our corre. 
pondents have found satisfactory. 





























Mildew on Roses 


Please tell me how to keep my Roses fre 
from mildew. 






Amateurs often thoughtlessly ip 
vite mildew in their Rose gardens by 
watering the plants at night. Rose 
love water on the foliage as well 1 
at the roots, but it must be given in 
the morning so that evaporation wil 
take place before nightfall. Otherwis 
trouble is-almost certain to ensu 
Some Roses, like the Killarneys, ar 
much more subject to mildew tha 
other kinds. Hot days and cool nights 
are conducive to the development d 
mildew. When such weather coms 
the wise garden maker will dust bs 
plants at intervals with powdered 
sulphur as a preventative. If milder 
has actually appeared probably ther 
is no better remedy than one whith 
comes from England and is made hy 
dissolving one ounce of bicarbonslt 
of soda (common baking soda) im! 
gallon of water. This solution sprayed 
over the plants has proved very efit 
tive in eliminating mildew. 





Home Garden Lilacs 


In a recent article you discussed Lilac i 
the home garden but did not give a list 
varieties. Has such a list ever been made 
from the plants in the Arnold Arboretum! 


A list such as that mentioned bs 
been prepared on several occasidl# 
by Prof. ‘C. 8: Sargent, of the 4 
nold Arboretum. In a bulletin dt 
May 24 of this year, the follow 
paragraphs appéar: 

A choice of Lilacs is largely a wih 
ter of taste and color, and the # 
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poretum, in the hope of helping some 
of its correspondents, offers the fol- 
Jowing fifty as a good selection of 
these plants. They are all growing in 
the Arboretum collection where they 
bloom usually every year and most 
of them can now be found in Ameri- 
ean nurseries : 

SincLE VARIETIES: WHITE, Madame 
Florent Stepman, Madame Moser, Prin- 
ess Alexandra, Vestale; PALE, speci- 
osa, spectabilis, Clara Cochet, Lucie 
Baltet, macrostachya; MrepiumM, Ame- 
thyst, Charles X., Fiirst Lichtenstein, 


- @loire de Moulins, Marlyensis pallida, 


Pyramidal, Ronsard, Saturnale, Tri- 
omphe d’Orléans, Ville de Troyes; 
Dark, Congo, Diderot, Laplace, Mar- 
ceau, Montgolfier, Negro, Philémon, 
Professor Sargent, Réaumur, Turenne, 
Volcan, Edmond Boissier. 

DovsLE VARIETIES: WuirTE, Edith 
Cavell, Madame Abel Chatenay, Ma- 
dame Casimir Périer, Princess Clémen- 
tine; Pate, Léon Gambetta; MEpium, 
Dr. Masters, Duc de Massa, Jules 
Ferry, Julien Gérardin, Maréchal de 
Bassompierre, Maréchal Lannes, Mau- 
rice de Vilmorin, Olivier de Serres, 
René Jarry-Desloges, Desfontaines, 
Gaudichaud, Président Falliéres, Prés- 
ident Loubet, Thunbergi; Darx, Paul 
Thirion, Violetta, Georges Bellair. 
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Oriental Poppies 


It is unfortunate that the newer and 
more delicately colored Oriental Pop- 
pies are not quite as hardy as the old 
fashioned flame colored variety, which 
is remarkably tenacious. Yet in spite 
of the difficulty often found in get- 
ting them established, these newer 
kinds are well worth a place in the 
garden. Among the good varieties are 
Mrs. Perry, orange-apricot; Queen 
Alexandra, rose-salmon; Mahogany, 
maroon; Perry’s White, a pure white 
variety. For a flaming crimson Orien- 
tal Poppy probably none surpasses 
Goliath, which is huge in size as well 
as gorgeous in color. 

None of the named Oriental Poppies 
ean be grown satisfactorily from 
seeds, as the seeds will seldom come 
true. Root divisions, however, are 
easily made in August when the 
plants have died down. If the roots 
are cut into pieces about an inch long 
and planted two inches deep where 
they are to grow, most of them will 
make good plants. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES MAY BE PROPAGATED IN MID-SUMMER 


Physostegia Virginica 


Physostegia virginica is interesting 
and unique. It begins to bloom early 
in July and flowers for a long season. 
It is very hardy and seldom troubled 
by insects. It insists, however, upon 
having an open, sunny situation, and 
a rich soil. The flowers are produced 
in large spikes and are purplish pink 
in color, or else pure white. They last 
well when taken into the house. The 
Physostegia has several common 
names, including False Dragonhead, 
Hingeflower and Accommodation 
Flower. These names were acquired, 
no doubt, because of certain char- 
acteristics of the blooms. The flowers 
are attached to the stems by a sort of 
swivel joint, which permits them to 
be turned in several directions as 
though on hinges. That accounts for 
one name. The fact that the flowers 
remain in whatever position they are 
placed when turned about in the way 
described is the reason, of course, for 
the name of Accommodation Flower. 
This Physostegia has a tendency to 
spread and should be divided fre- 
quently to prevent its forming large 
clumps and to keep it properly within 
bounds. 
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THE SIBERIAN IRISES 


The dainty Siberian Irises are be- 
ginning to be more widely planted 
now that they are becoming better 
known. Following immediately on the 
heels of the Bearded Irises, they are 
very welcome in the garden. Although 
not quite as gorgeous as the Bearded 
types, they are very dainty and lovely. 
Few flowers are more satisfactory for 
cutting, and even the foliage is good. 
There are not many colors, the blue 
and the white kinds being best known. 
They make an excellent combination 
when grown together. 

Another variety of this Iris, Lactea, 
has a small flower, but is especially 
impressive in the garden, as the 
flowers are borne on stems almost 
three feet high. When in full bloom, 
it suggests a floral fountain, and like 
most kinds, the flowers have pro- 
nounced and rather sweet perfume, 
which some persons find pleasant, 
while others dislike it. Siberian Irises, 
like the Bearded Irises, should be 
divided every three years and the 
work should be done within a few 
weeks after the flowering season. If 
new plants are being purchased, they 
should be put into the ground when 
possible in July or early August. 





TRIS VARIETIES 


Varieties of the Bearded, Siberian 
and Japanese Irises which are to be 
planted this season should be or- 
dered at once and put into the ground 
as soon as possible. It is very difficult, 
of course, to recommend a list of de- 
sirable varieties which will suit all 
growers. The Brooklyn Botanical Gar- 
den has, however, after careful in- 
vestigation, presented the following 
list as offering valuable suggestions 
to amateurs who are establishing Iris 
gardens: 

Iris sibirica—Butterfly, Distinction,, Emperor, 


George Wallace, Perry Blue, Skylark. 

Iris orientalis—Blue King, Snow Queen, Sun- 
nybrook. 

Spuria group—spuria, ochroleuca, aurea, mon- 
spur. 

Dwarf bearded — coerulea, 
kuppe, Orange Queen. 
= Gerda, Ingeborg, Wal- 

alla 
Crested Irises—cristata tectorum, blue and 
white variety. 
Tall bearded. 
Early. Albicans, Florentina, Amas, Kochii, 
Purple King, Rose Unique. 
Medium and late. 
1. toga > egg and falls—Innocenza, 
. Darwin, White 


aphylla, Schnee- 


Knight Ny Beg 


2. White, feathered with purple—Fairy, 
Madame Chereau, Ma-Mie, Mercedes. 


3. White standards, falls purple—Anne 

— Rhein Nixe, Thorbeck, Victorine, 

. Purple bicolors—Archeveque, Cordelia, 

Cypriana, Lent A. Williamson, Lord of 

June, Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau, 
amme, Trojana, Seminole. 
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5. Purple selfs. 

Lavender—Albert Victor, 
Juniata, Pallida Dalmatica. 

Blue-purple—Bluebird, Tom-tit. 

Red-purple—Caprice, Edouard Michel, 
Pare de Neuilly. 

. Yellow selfs—Auwurea, Flavescens, 
kinah, Sherwin-Wright. 

. Yellow standards, falls purple—Grac- 
chrs, Loreley, Princess Victoria Louise, 
Mithras. 

. Shot shades. 

Yellow predominant—Afterglow, Eldor- 
ado, Iris King. 

Lavender predominant—Asia. 

Purple bronze—Alcazar, Ambassadeur, 
Dr. Bernice, Jacquesiana, Prosper 
Laugier. 

. Lilac and rose shades—Her Majesty, 
Isoline, Lohengrin, Mrs. Alan Gray, 

Queen of May. 


Miscellaneous Irises—Iris setosa, graminea, 
pseudacorus, versicolor. 


Caterina, 


She- 





PLANTING DELPHINIUM SEED 


Delphiniums are among the peren- 
nials which give best results when the 
seed is sown immediately after it has 
ripened. Plenty of. seed is usually 
available this month. It should be se- 
lected, of course, from the very best 
plants, and being fresh, there will be 
no necessity for soaking it. The seed 
should be started in flats in a cold 
frame or in a sheltered seed bed in the 
open. If flats are used, they should be 
kept covered with newspapers until the 
seedlings appear. Care must be taken 
not to sow the seeds too deeply or to 
wash them out when water is applied. 
The beds must be kept moist. 

Plants in cold frames should be set 
in the open ground when they have 
two well developed leaves. Oftentimes 
it is not found necessary to trans- 
plant seedlings started in the open 
ground until spring. One point to re- 
member is that Larkspurs will not 
tolerate manure. 

Many new splendid forms of Del- 
phiniums have been developed in recent 
years, and no garden maker striving 
for plants of the highest quality should 
overlook them. The so-called Hollyhock 
Delphiniums which might much better 
be called Wrexam Delphiniums, for 
the Englishman who originated them, 
are especially fine. The Vanderbilt Hy- 
brids have taken high honors on the 
Pacific coast. They are particularly 
fine in the light colors and in what are 
described as ‘‘tinted glass’’ effects. 
The Hoodaere Hybrids, ineluding 
Purple Mask, are proving very satis- 
factory, and from Wisconsin as well 
as from the far west come some very 
attractive white Delphiniums. 





LADY SLIPPER POISON 


Many persons have learned through 
sad experience what poison ivy looks 
like and how it affects the skin of a 
susceptible person. On the other hand, 
few perhaps realize that other 
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plants, such as certain of the orehj 
or lady slippers, can produce simj 
effects. The latter plants are "4 
monly gathered for their be outta 
flowers, so it is well to know that cere 
tain species may be as poisonous 
some individuals as poison ivy. 5 
Botanists of the Minnesota Colles 
of Agriculture classify the yellop 
lady slipper, (Cypripedium pz 
florum, variety, pubescens) ; the sm ; 
white lady slipper, ipedium 
candidum) ; and the showy lady slip 
per (Cypripedium hirsutum) 
orchids to which poisonous propem 
ties have been attributed. PJ 
The most poisonous stage of them 
plants, they say, is during seed ¥ 
formation, but pronounced symptoms 
have resulted from handling 
plants during the flowering stage. 7 





SLIPPING CLIMBING ROSES” 
An Easy Way To Obtain a Stock of P ah 


Most of the garden Roses are iit 
as satisfactory when grown on thé 
own roots as when budded, for whi 
reason propagating them from slipg 
not recommended. Climbing 
on the other hand, are co 
grown on their own roots, and canbe 
slipped very satisfactorily if the ) 
is done immediately after the bloom 
have fallen. It is only necessary t 
remove a stocky twig of new gro 
choosing one with a bud on the @ 
but not one which has borne a flower 
The end removed from the branch 
be placed in the garden where it 6m 
grow or in a cold frame or a seedt 
until it is well started. In any eve 
there should be a handful of sand 
mediately under the slip, which shou 
be set from two to four inches dee 
A forcing box such as all the sé 
stores sell, or even an inverted @ 
ning jar, can be used to give the al 
the needed protection until it is s 
rooted. 3 : 

Water must be given every Gi} 
and even twice a day in very @ 
weather until growth starts, but aa@ 
that more sparingly, and the prover 
ing covering should be kept im plat 
until several leaves have appes 
Even then the plants should 4 
ured gradually to outside condifi 

Some climbing Roses, whieh | 
very freely, are easily propagates 
laying low growing branches of 
ground and covering them with @ 
first making a little cut on thew 
side. Climbing Roses of the Dore 
Perkins type are increased with 
markable ease by this method. 





THE CLIMBING ROSE SILVER MOON 











RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 


As I walked through a fairly large 
estate not long ago I saw the gar- 
dener busily engaged in spading up 
the ground in a bed of rather sickly- 
looking Rhododendrons. With more 
courage than discretion I remarked: 
‘¢Aren’t you making a mistake in 
handling your Rhododendrons this 
way?’’ The man gave me a some- 
what condescending glance and 
drawled, ‘‘Why, what’s wrong?’’ 

‘*Well, you know,’’ I replied, ‘‘it 
is pretty well understood now that 
the roots of Rhododendrons are found 
very close to the surface of the 
ground and deep spading like you are 
doing here is bound to injure them.’’ 

‘*Humph,’’ said he. 

*“Moreover,’’ I continued with an 
enthusiasm which had been acquired 
on a recent visit to the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, ‘‘The Rhododendron thrives 
best when its roots are kept mulched 
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with leaves instead of being culti- 
vated in summer. The work which you 
are doing makes a very neat looking 
garden, to be sure, but it is the worst 
punishment which you could give the 
Rhododendrons.’’ 

That was too much for the gar- 
dener. He deliberately turned his 
back on me, but not until he had ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Piffle. I was growing plants 
before you were out of the cradle. I 
guess I ought to know how to do it.’’ 

So, rebuffed, I walked away, ex- 
pressing the belief half aloud that the 
Rhododendrons would cease to grace 
that particular garden before many 
years. Their appearance was enough 
to indicate the mistreatment which 
they were receiving. 

The truth of the matter is that 
Rhododendrons are hard enough to 
grow in a climate like that of New 
England, with the very best of treat- 
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ment. Many of the kinds formerly 
imported from England and frop 
Holland were failures, no matter hoy 
much coddling they received. The fey 
kinds which will stand the climat, 
will grow and thrive if they are giyey 
an alkaline soil, which means thy 
lime must be kept away from them, 
‘and if fed with their natural fe. 
tilizer, which consists of decayed 
leaves. 

Yes, and one other point must hk 
kept in mind! The conditions whieh 
ruin the crop of flowers usually de. 
velop in late winter. It is then that 
the sun comes out very hot, causing 
the buds to swell and the plants t 
start growth. Then almost invariably 
a period of very cold weather follows, 
the plants are frozen back and the 
buds are killed. This unpleasant sit. 
uation can be avoided three years out 
of five by planting the shrubs wher 
they will be shaded by evergreen trees 
or by buildings in the middle of the 
day. If such a position cannot be 
found, the same result may be ob 
tained by setting up a frame of boards 
on the southeast side of the plants, 
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ly It is worth noting, also, that 
= Rhododendron growers who are most 
7 successful in keeping their plants 
ev thrifty and in obtaining a good sup- 
ate ply of blooms each year are very care- 


yen ful to soak the ground in the Rhodo- 
hat dendron beds with water late in the 
eI, fall. I have no doubt that this is one 
er. of the most valuable secrets, if secret 
ved it ean be called, in the successful cul- 

tivation of Rhododendrons in climates 
be like that of New England. Certainly 


ich it is much more efficacious than any 
de- such doubtful experiment as feeding 
hat the plants with epsom salts as has 
ing been recommended in recent years. 

; to It is comparatively easy to grow 
bly Rhododendrons successfully if one 
Ws, uses only the native species. Unfor- 


the tunately, they, however, are not as 
sit- attractive as the hybrids which have 


out come across the water. There is one, 
vere Minus, which has not been planted 
rons yery widely but is very well worth 


the getting acquainted with. It is a dwarf 
be plant from the Appalachian Moun- 
ob- tains, with rose pink flowers. There 
ards is also a variety with white flowers, 
8. but it is not very attractive. 
Rhododendron carolinianum is an- 
ther native kind which can be 
planted to advantage in the garden. 
It is particularly hardy, has a good 
it, and very handsome leaves. Its 
golor is not all that one might wish, 
although even so it is rather prettier 
Than R. catawbiense. Nurserymen 
’ a great opportunity by a careful 
tion of seedlings to get plants 
his species which will be genuine 
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Widitions to Rhododendron collec- 











































~The Federal Horticultural Board 
“tas made it impossible to import the 

dreds of hybrids which formerly 
“Mame to us from across the water, but 
“Wat is no great loss, so far as New 








ist part are not at all well adapted 
W conditions in these sections, and 
host invariably had short lives. 

the Pacific coast the story is 
er different. Most of the Rhodo- 
Grons which thrive in England 
wi Tuxuriantly there. The statement 
| been made that there are no 
ibs on which so much money has 
i spent in New England, with such 
iger and unsatisfactory results. 
may be that this situation will be 
ged somewhat in the future, but 
‘Me present it remains a fact that 
miododendron is a very uncertain 
ft, and that one must be satisfied 
“Mit the few hardy kinds spoken of, and 
“Wing to give them the kind of care 
Which they demand if they are to give 
en a fair account of themselves. 
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TIMELY VEGETABLE NOTES 
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I remember no season when our 
early peas matured so late. They were 
sown about the usual date in March, 
but came along very slowly, which 
we believe is ideal for a good crop of 
peas. We never had our vines in any 
better condition, than they are this 
year; they are strong and covered 


with good pods all over the vines. We 
have had peas in past years as early 
as June 9, but this year it looks as 
if we would have none until July. 

Now that the hot weather has ar- 
rived peas will require abundance 
of water; if this is not attended to, 
they will get hard and useless for the 
table quickly. Watch the late varieties 
closely as greenfly is very liable to 
attack them. We find there is nothing 
better for this than the dusting ma- 
chine filled with tobacco powder and 
sulphur dust. Dust, we find, is far bet- 
ter and more quickly applied for all 
the pests that attack vegetables (un- 
less perhaps the cut worm for which 
we have found no remedy better than 
hunting them by hand) than spraying 
with any insecticide of a liquid na- 
ture. In the early morning when the 
plants are damp with dew, one man 
can cover quite a large piece of 
ground, in a short space of time, with 
such a machine as the Vermorel 
Orange Duster. We keep it filled 
ready for use all the time, with a mix- 
ture of powdered arsenate of lead, 
tobacco dust, and sulphur powder. 
When any of the pests puts in an 
appearance we give a light dusting 
which can hardly be seen and is easily 
removed when necessary. As soon as 
the peas get past bearing the ground 
they occupy will be all right for 
celery. There is some difference of 
opinion whether it is better grown in 
trenches or on the level. We have 
seen good celery grown both ways; it 
is of more importance to keep clear of 
the blight. 

The trench system is a great help 
when it comes to the period of earth- 
ing up. Celery requires abundance of 
water while making its growth, also 
fairly rich land. Corn should be 
planted well into July. Sometimes the 
last planting gets destroyed by an 
early frost but it is worth risking. 
The late cabbages and cauliflower 
should now be planted out in rich 
land. They will have to be well looked 
after as regards watering. Endive 
needs to be tied up to secure well 
blanched hearts, another sowing may 


be also made for succession. Ruta- 
baga turnips may now be sown for 
winter use. The tops of them are ex- 
cellent for salad if forced in winter. 
They may be packed in soil in a 
bushel box and another turned over 


the top of them which will blanch 
them beautifully. A good supply 
should be grown for this purpose if 
one has accommodations for forcing 
them. 

Small sowings of lettuce must al- 
ways be kept up for succession; good 
heads are hard to get during the hot 
weather, especially inland; nearer the 
ocean they do much better. They re- 
quire plenty of water to get them at 
all well-grown and if a portion of 
ground somewhat shaded can be given 
them the'task is somewhat easier. To 
keep a good supply of vegetables fit 
for the table during the hot summer 
months requires constant vigilance, 
fighting insects and disease, and of 
course cultivation cannot be over- 
done. The many simple inventions for 
watering during dry weather are of 
great help. Artificial watering of 
course cannot be compared with a 
good rain, but when rain is not given 
us, it keeps the crops fresh and ready 
to jump into vigorous growth, when 
the showers fall. Keep the ground 
in a condition to get all the benefit 
that is derived from a good rainfall, 
and much time will be saved. 

—George F. Stewart. 
Waltham, Mass. 





SWEET PEAS IN HOT WEATHER 


Success with Sweet Peas after the 
weather begins to get warm depends 
almost wholly on two things—keeping 
the ground moist and keeping the flow- 
ers picked. The Sweet Pea is a flower 
which loves cool moist soil. The flowers 
will be larger and borne more profusely 
if an abundance Of water can be used 
in trenches along the rows. If it is im- 
possible to supply water freely, then 
the ground around the plants should be 
mulched two or three inches deep with 
grass, lawn clippings or some form of 
litter. The only way to keep the flowers 
blooming for a long time is to pick 
them every day. If this practice is 


neglected, the plants will soon cease to 


set buds. Sometimes a second period 
of bloom can be obtained by shearing 
off-a large proportion of the plants 
after the flowers begin to diminish in 
size and numbers. 
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BLOOMING OF THE TREE 
LILACS 


The Tree Lilaes are not nearly as 
well known as the shrubby kinds 
but are excellent garden subjects 
wherever room for them can be found. 
It is true that the flowers appear in 
only one color, creamy white, and 
that they have a remarkable fascina- 
tion for rose bugs, but on the whole 
the general habit of the trees and 
their beauty when in bloom, make 
them well worth the consideration of 
persons who are planting fairly large 
gardens or estates. 

The first of these plants to flower, 
S. amurensis, a native of eastern 
Siberia as its name implies, is a shrub 
in habit twelve or fifteen feet high 
with dark close bark, broad thick 
leaves dark green above and pale be- 
low, and short, broad, unsymmetrical 
flower-clusters. §. pekinensis from 


northern China flowers next. This is 
also shrubby in habit, sometimes 
twenty or thirty feet tall and broad, 
with stout, spreading stems covered 
with yellow-brown bark separating 
readily into thin plates like that of 
some of the Birch-trees, dark green, 
narrow, pointed leaves and short and 
unsymmetrical flower-clusters usually 
in pairs at the ends of the branches. 
This species holds its leaves later in 
the autumn than the others, and pro- 
duces great quantities of flowers 
every year, the other species usually 
flowering abundantly only every other 
year. The last of the Tree Lilacs to 
flower, S. japonica, is a native of 
northern Japan, and is really a tree 
sometimes forty feet high with a tall 
straight trunk covered with lustrous 
brown bark like the bark of a Cherry- 
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tree, a round-topped head of upright 
branches, broad, thick, dark greey 
leaves, and erect, mostly symmetrical] 
flower-clusters from twelve to eight. 
een inches long. This is one of the 
handsomest of the small trees which 
bloom here at the ‘end of June or 
early in July. 

All of the Tree Lilaes have flowers 
that give off a perfume somewhat like 
that of Privet blooms and therefore 
not very agreeable. And all drop their 
leaves in the Fall without change of 
color. 





GRAPE LEAFHOPPERS 


Grape leafhoppers, tiny, greenish 
insects always present in greater or 
less numbers in vineyards, occasion- 
ally do considerable damage to the 
foliage and reduce the quality of the 
fruit. Most of the damage is done by 
over-wintering adult insects which, in 
the early spring, feed largely on 
strawberry and raspberry leaves, 
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altho they are also found on black- 
berry, currant, gooseberry, catnip, 
Virginia creeper, burdock, beach, and 
sugar maple, declare the Station spe- 
eialists. Neglected fence rows, brush, 
weeds, tall grass, ete. furnish ideal 
winter protection for the pests, and 
yineyards in the neighborhood of such 
places usually suffer most from leaf- 
hopper injury. The adults lay their 
eggs on the grape vines and the young 
hoppers hatch out in large numbers, 
usually about the middle of June. 

Cleaning up the hibernating places 
is one effective step toward combating 
leafhoppers, say the entomologists, 
while very good results have been se- 
eured from spraying for the young 
hoppers with nicotine sulfate in water 
or in bordeaux mixture. The nicotine 
is added at the rate of one pint to 
200 gallons (1 to 1,600) of the spray 
mixture and must be applied from 
below the vine as the insects congre- 
gate on theyoung shoots at the base 
of the vines. Only the young insects 
are reached by the spray, it is said, 
because the adult hoppers are too ac- 
tive. 





BOOKS 





Practical Book of Out-Door Flowers 


The Practical Book of Out-Door Flowers, 
by Richardson Wright. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. Price $7.50. 

Mr. Wright undertook an ambitious 
task when he started in to prepare the 
Practical Book of Out-Door Flowers. 
It was a task which must have in- 
volved an immense amount of re- 
Search, together with a very wide 
knowledge of plant life, and the re- 
silt is a volume of 320 pages, hand- 
somely illustrated, and replete with 
all kinds of information about the 
Making of a garden, the cultivation of 
Perennials, annuals and bulbs, the un- 
ceasing warfare with insect pests, the 
making of window boxes, the plant- 
i city back yards and the like. 

only criticism that ean be made 
book is that there is too much 

f it. One feels satiated before he 

ms, as when he sits down to a 
on which all the courses are 
piled at once. Nevertheless, it is likely 
t0 prove almost indispensable to the 
maker who wants one single 

in which he ean find an 

aswer to all his garden questions. A 
complete index adds greatly to the 

ess of the book, for it is by 
means of the index that it is to prove 
+ Most value to the owner. 
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Good Books to Own 


Design in the Little Garden. Fletcher Steele ......... $1.75 


How to Grow Roses. 





Sg) Sere Sey ree 1.50 


A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and Biennials. Henry 






































ie oss sco eo + CORRE EW 6 SCs bad «Reve 2.50 

The Complete Garden. Albert D. Taylor ............. 6.00 

The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King .............- 1.75 

Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Duryea .... 5.00 

Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richardson Wright 4.00 

House Plants and How to Grow Them. P.T. Barnes .. 1.75 

The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. E. OC. 
TN.. 6. 4 s.0b.0b 000 0060 CKRR ewe kee eke aes -50 
| 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
— 
Fruit and Ornamental NEW IRIS 
Each 
Trees, Evergreens eS eS SPE pnp eae $1.00 
ee 6 a ok ie bese ice Ment R 
and Roses Ambassadeur ---0. 0.065.260) 8.00 
; DE ks thts s ov sc vanes 5 

Send us er list Ann Page dnb lbs owe Sal oie. 10.00 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. KEL Ad RSS 6:50 COO Ce eS 10.00 
i ih i Ron vesceseeectes 1.50 
Yalesville, Conn. Ms C4 Khe Ou babe sea 1.00 
0 ES eee eee 15.00 
Te oa Se gS ko. Sth eek 0 .50 
Lent A. Williamson .......... 1.50 
PRUE GUND coon ccceceeeees 1.50 
I R I S E S PL . ic Ge bpieas 6 a's @ 9.0m 3.00 
FE ie res 1.50 
I. susiana $1.00 each, $10.00 per Queen Caterina ............- 2.50 
doz.; Spanish Irises, separate colors or ee eee ee 2.00 
mixed, 75 cts. ner dozen; $5.00 per Souvenir de Mme. Guadichau .. 5.00 


100. 


THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
Moneta, California 








AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
EXHIBITION 


Although weather conditions inter- 
fered with the exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, there was a very large display 
and a good showing of the earlier and 
mid-season varieties. The highest hon- 
ors were won by Mr. H. F. Little of 
Goodland, Ind., who received a gold 
medal and fifty dollars for the best 
collection of not more than 100 vari- 
eties. Mr. Lee R. Bonnewitz of Van 
Wert, Ohio, was second and the Brand 
Peony Farm of Faribault, Minn., third. 

Mr. Bonnewitz exhibited a specimen 
of Jubilee which aroused much inter- 
est. A Milton Hill, one fourth of an 
inch smaller, was also shown. 

At the annual meeting of the society, 
Winthrop H. Thurlow, West Newbury, 
Mass., was re-elected president; E. M. 
Brand, Faribault, Minn., vice-presi- 
dent; W. F. Christman, Faribault, gen- 
eral secretary, and Henry S. Cooper, 
Wisconsin, treasurer. New directors 
are W. G. Dumont, Des Moines, four 
years, and Harry F. Little, Goodland, 
Ind., three years. The society voted) 
$200 toward a monument for Victor 
Lemoire, a Frenchman noted for flower 


A. E. WOHLERT 
The Garden Nurseries 
Narberth, Pa. 











IRISES and 
PEONIES 


I am trying to build my business 
on service and not on catchy ad- 
vertisements. 


He who serves best profits most 


GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














culture. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 


STAR BRAND ROSES 
wabiy ther good bard eines 


Send tor our list. 
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Ask for = Be Visit 
Catalogs a wd Nursery 


POTTED ROSES 


WE have many theusands of potted field grown Roses for out- 
door planting. Many of them are new and rare, among 
them are European and American Novelties. A list of our Potted 


Roses will be sent on application. 
American Grown Roses 


Is the title of our Rose Catalog. It has 63 pages replete with 
illustrations and descriptions. 75 varieties of Roses are portrayed 


in color. 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


A complete catalog of Hardy Perennials, Old Fashioned 
Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants. Beautifully illustrated in 
color, and black. It contains an alphabetical table of Hardy Her- 
baceous Plants indicating Flowering Period. Approximate Height 


and Color. It includes special lists of Irises and Peonies. 
Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and Vines 


An illustrated Catalog of Nursery Stocks such as Evergreens, 
Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge 


Plants, Hardy Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 


In your request for catalog, it is important to state definitely 


what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurserymen and Florists 
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A NEW WAY TO IRRIGATE 


For Lawns, Flower and Vegetable Gardens, Golf 
Greens, and Shrubbery 


Breck’s Irrigator—a new watering device that will do whatever 
you ask of it in the way of sprinkling or irrigating. Its fifty 
feet of flexible hose fitted with spray nozzles waters any area 
on your grounds thoroughly with a minimum of labour. 

It can be transferred easily from one place to another. It 
lies perfectly straight along a hedge, or coils itself around a 
flower bed. In one or more lengths it makes an admirable 
watering system for gardens—no moving parts to get out of 
order. And it can be rolled up just like a piece of hose and 
put away. 

Fifty-foot length sent upon receipt of $25.00—>prepaid east of 
the Mississippi; sent express collect west of the Mississippi. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


47 North Market Street Boston, Massachusetts 

















Please use this 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 
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Amount Enclosed 
(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 
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300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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QUARANTINE 37 
keeps out some of the bugs, 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


will take care of the rest, but it won’t help you any stand- 
ing in our factory. Mail your order today and see 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 
Cindreatt 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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“Blue Ribbon’’ 


$5.00 (Postpaid) 
1 Each of 12 Named Varieties, including 
Cactus, Collarette, Show, Decorative and Peony-Flowered Types 


We recommend this collection with 


excellent selection of the different types of Dahlias. 


bought singly, would cost twice as much. 


Beautiful Lawns | 


PULVERIZED 
SHEEP MANURE 


Used with Franklin Park Lawn Seed. 
Pulverized Sheep Manure is the best 
natural fertilizer. It produces an en- 
during, thick turf. Experts use it with 
Franklin Park Lawn Seed for golf 
courses, putting greens, parks and pri- 
vate estates. 

Prices: 5 lbs. 30c; 10 lbs. 60c; 25 Ibs. 
$1.00; 100 lbs. $3.00. 


FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON CoO. 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq. 


Dahlia Collection 


every confidence, the varieties being an 
Many of these varieties, if 





FRANKLIN PARK 


LAWN SEED 
Contains only the highest grade of 
recleaned, live, pure seeds. Known 
everywhere in New England for more 
than 50 years as the best. Its superior 
quality more than justifies the trifle 
extra cost and makes it economical to 
use—4 Ibs. cover 2400 sq. ft. 
Prices: % lb. 30c; 1 Ib. 60c; 4 Ibs. 
$2.00; 8 Ibs. $4.00; 1 bushel (32 ibs.) 
$14.00. 


Boston, Massachusetts 











GLADIOLUS SYMPOSIUM SPECIAL 


One bulb each of Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Anna Eberius, Golden 
Measure, nt) Kirtland, Marshal Foch (K), Alice Tiplady, E. J. Shaylor, Carmen 
e 


Sylva, Diana, 


rada, Prince of Wales, H. O. Goehl, M 


» Mona Lisa, and Crimson Glow, 


e 
15 in all for $2.50; 5 bulbs each for $10.00. All large bulbs 13 in. and up. 


These were all included in the first 25 varieti 


es in the symposium recently held 


by the NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY. 


F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON - . 





PURE 


125 Concord St. - 


STOCK 


NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Portland, Me. 








Gladioli and Dahlias 


CEDAR ACRES 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 








A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 





With every catalog we will send 
a valuable treatise on 


“How We Grow Our Dahlias” 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 





ROSES FOR ALL AMERICAN 











The Most Important New Rose Book 


CLIMATES 
By GEORGE ©. THOMAS, Jr. 
Price $3.00 


HORTICULTURE 


Mass. Ave., Boston ; 


Mansfield, Mass. 


e Fo 
School of Horticulture yf¢r.., 
oi Gardening, Fruit Growing, 
eS Bees, Poultry. <A delight- 


ful, healthful calling—one of 
the most pleasurable open to 
women. New interest ev- 
ery day. Two-year diploma 
course combines practice 
with theory. Good positions 
open to our graduates. Eight- 
een miles from Philadelphia. 
For all particulars address 


Miss Louise R. Carter, Director 
Ambler, Pa. 
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Packard Bird-Houses 
$1.00 each 
Why pay moref 
Eve for 
Wild Birds 
Oatalogue free 
Address 


Winthrop Packard 
Canton, Mass. 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








A 


NEW ENGLAND 


a | 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 


EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


ree Farms) 





FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS ed 








Rosenfield’s Superb Peonies 
Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated peony 
booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Reno Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 








More Perfect Peonies 
By GUMM 


As Good as Any, and Better than Many 


Growers of the world’s best Peonies 

New catalogue and new prices 

W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Remington, Indiana 








LOW THORPEX 


A School of Landscape 


Architecture for Women 
36 miles from Boston. 
Intensive training for a delightful 
and profitable profession for women. 
Courses in Landscape Architecture, 
Horticulture and Planting Design. 


, =o the Secretary, Groton, Mass. = 




















Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
wee. with competitors. 

Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today." 
American Landscape School, !4-J Newark, New York 





IRIS BARGAINS 


Siberian Orientalis Blue King and 
Snow Queen $2.50 per dozen, $10.00 
per 100. (Not less than fifty sold at 
this price. Very fine for mass effect.) 
Dwarf irises for rock gardens or for 
borders. Cyenea a deep purple, $2.00 
a dozen. Deep yellow, same price. 
Sent by express unless otherwise 
requested. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon, Massachusetts 








SUNDIALS 


Real Bronze Colonial 
Designs Memorial 
Tablets 
Also other garden 
requisites 
Manufactured by 
The M. D. Jones Co. 
Concord Jct., Mass. 
Send for illustrated 
Catalogue 





HOLLAND BULBS 
Very low Priced. Por early orders. 
Send for List. 

All the Best Peonies 
3 for $1.00 — 12 for $3.00 
All mail orders post paid. 
C.0.D. if desired. 

R. J. GIBBINS Mt. Holly, N. J. 
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Pints $.75 

Reliable Florists PURE HONEY anit, 
DREER’S ||| 22.32.2558 come 
MIDSUMMER —e 


BOSTON, MASS. CMT AL eine 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. should be in your hands NOW! 


226 Devonshire Street It tells you what to plant at 

Member F. T. D. this time. Many of your favorite 
flowers should be started right 
away to ensure blooms next vear. 



































Order your bulbs now and 
you will avoid disappointments THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
when ready to plant, this fall. INSECTICIDE 
f : A spray remedy for green, black, white 
This catalogue contains a fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap 


complete list of all seasonable sucking insects. 

vegetable and flower seeds, as FUNGINE 

well as a superb list of winter For mildew, rust and other blights 
and spring flowering wee affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables, 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH Write for copy of our Midsummer For eel WP gs ag ll root lice, 


Catalogue and please mention etc., working in the soil. 
this publication 
4 Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 


BROOKLINE, MASS. HENRY A. DREER Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
1306 Spring Garden St. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons Madison, N. J. 
The Leading For all this 


Florist District Hy e) -Humu 
Thomas J. Grey Co. Puts The Top In Top-Soil 


, SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- fc 
W orcester's pg Ae A r Gardens, Lawns,Flo 
Shop AND RETAIL Booklet and Prices on Request 
of Re-selected Strains in Seeds Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J! 
3 Improved Styles in Implements 
Quality and Catalogue upon Application WILSON’S WEED KILLER: For wal, 
Service 16 So. Market Street drives, cobble gutters, tennis courts, ete. 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 1 gallon 
5 gallons 
50 gallon drum 
Randall’s Flower Shop _ pitt one part Weed Killer with 40 part 
22 Pearl Street ANDREW WELaON, Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASS. NICE STRONG SEEDLING PLANTS.— Springfield, N. J. 


Tel. Park Seeded last August, except as noted. Packed 
r 355 safely to arrive O. K. anywhere. Good many 


**Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 
will bloom this year. 
Hundreds of testimonial letters on hand. SEABROOK 


Achillea, the Pearl; Anthemis, Kellway; 
ge St. Brigid; Columbine, Helenae, NURSERIES 
b ? Long purred; oreopsis, lanc. grand.; 
David Clark S Sons Daisies, dive. a. Tearstenk. Edward, Seabrook, N. H. 
hasta; igitalis ; ianthus, lat. atroc.; 
Deliver orders from any part Pyrethrum, Kellway; | Physostegia alba; QUALITY GLADIOLI 
£ the country ¢ Carnation, Grenadin Red; Gypsophila, panic. ; 
o ry to joc, cnepestonicn. visoeste, age 
elphinium, Gold Medal, chinensis blue, alba, 
NEW YORK CITY Belladonna, March goed. ; Sweet William, wikia Wisia Ad 3 
- ewport, Scarlett, Holborn, 80c per 100, en Writing to vertisers 
Write or Telegraph $7.00 per 1000, cash. se a aE oe : 
Ss upinus polyph., new _hybr.; olumbine. in ention 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. Rose Queen, Skinnerii; Eryngium, amethys- . 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus tinum; Veronica spicata Long Supl.; Poppy HORTICULTURE 
orientalis, Iceland; Anchusa Dropmore. __ eee 
The above $1.20 per 100, $10.00 per 1000. 
FPR a ger a eee — ape pepie. GERANIUMS 
arie chaubaud yellow, red, white, double, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. large flowering. Will bloom by August. ‘ - in 
$2.50 per 100, cash, please. Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24¢; sal 
I Dvo . N in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine an Vi B 
e ‘ RAK, Nurseryman out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. pots, 6c. Wm 
BR. P. D, 4, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mat 
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THE LITTLE GARDEN BOOK SERIES 


THE LITTLE GARDEN Francis King 
426 MADISON AVENUE VARIETY IN THE LITTLE GARDEN Mere. ence King 
Branches: PEONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN Mrs. Edward Harding 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel DESIGN IN THE LITTLE GARDEN Fletcher § 
Vanderbilt Hotel PRICE, $1.75 Each 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. HORTICULTURE — 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 





Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Peonies of Wondrous Beauty and Quality 


Were very much in evidence at ONE OF THE GREATEST PEONY 
SHOWS ever STAGED in THIS COUNTRY or ABROAD. 


THOUSANDS upon THOUSANDS of THE WORLD’S MOST 
MARVELOUS PRODUCTIONS arranged in an ARTISTIC MAN- 
NER BEAUTIFUL BEYOND DESCRIPTION greeted the many 
visitors on all sides at the ANNUAL PEONY SHOW just held at the 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON. 


WORLD-WIDE-KNOWN CREATIONS of CROUSSE, DES- 
SERT, HOLLIS, KELWAY, LEMOINE, RICHARDSON, SHAY- 
LOR, THURLOW, and a HOST of OTHERS EMBRACING the 
BEST of AMERICAN and OLD WORLD INTRODUCERS vied with 
one another in PRESENTING a WONDERFUL SIGHT worth travel- 


ing thousands of miles to see. 


Among the AWARDS MADE on those entered for competition the 
CHERRY HILL. NURSERIES received the following: 


AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY’S MEDAL for BEST COL- 
LECTION of double herbaceous peonies, not more than ONE HUN- 
DRED VARIETIES, one flower of each. 


SILVER LOVING CUP offered by A. C. Burrage, President of 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


SILVER MEDAL for BEST DISPLAY arranged for effect. 
FIRST PRIZE for BEST COLLECTION of DOUBLE flowered 
PEONIES, one each, rated at 8.5 and OVER. 


FIRST PRIZE for TWELVE NAMED VARIETIES, SINGLE, 


one flower of each. 


FIRST PRIZE for SIX NAMED DOUBLE varieties, WHITE, 


one flower of each. 


FIRST PRIZE for SIX NAMED DOUBLE varieties; ROSE 
PINK, one flower of each. 


In addition, the MANY HUNDREDS of VISITORS coming to 
our grounds daily ALL UNITE in PRAISING the QUALITY of the 
CHERRY HILL STRAIN of PEONIES. 


May we send you OUR CATALOG describing in detail the 
WORLD'S CHOICEST COLLECTION embracing NEARLY FOUR 
HUNDRED VARIETIES of this MOST POPULAR “QUEEN of 
FLOWERS”? 

We have also AN EXCELLENT ASSORTMENT of JAPANESE 
and GERMAN IRIS, HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS, the 
CHOICEST PHLOX, ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS, RHODO- 
DENDRONS, AZALEAS, flowering shrubs and vines of specimen quality. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW SONS CO.) 
West Newbury, Mass. 


Not open Sundays 
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